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Poetry. 





THE WIFE’S APPEAL. 
BY N. P. 


He sat and read. A book with golden clasps, 
Printed in Florence, lettered as with jet 

Set upon pearl, lay raised upon a frame 

Before him. ’Twas a volume of old time; 
And in it were fine mysteries of the stars 
Solved with a cunning wisdom, and strange thoughts, 
Half prophecy, half poetry, and dreams 
Clearer than truth, and speculations wild 

That touched the secrets of your very soul, 
They were so based on Nature. Witha face 
Glowing with thought, he pored upon the book. 
The cushions of an Indian loom lay soft 
Beneath his limbs, and, as he turned the page, 
The sunlight, streaming through the curtain’s fold, 
Fell on his jewelled fingers tinct with rose, 
And the rich woods of the quaint furniture 
Lay deepening their veined colors in the sun, 
And the stained marbles on their pedestals 
Stood like a silent company — Voltaire, 

With an infernal sneer upon his lips, 

And Socrates, with godlike human love 
Stamped on his countenance, and orators 

Of times gone by that made them, and old bards, 
And Medicean Venus, half divine. 

Around the room were shelves of dainty lore, 
And rich old pictures hung upon the walls 
Where the slant light fell on them, and cased gems, 
Medallions, rare mosaics, and antiques 

From Herculaneum the niches filled. 

And on a table of enamel, wrought 

With a lost art in Italy, there lay 

Prints of fair women, and engravings queer, 
And a new poem, and a costly toy, 

And in their midst a massive lamp of bronze 
Burning sweet spices constantly. Asleep 
Upon the carpet couched a graceful hound 

Of a rare breed, and as his master gave 

A murmur of delight at some sweet line, 

He raised his slender head, and kept his eye 
Upon him till the pleasant smile had passed 
From his mild lips, and then he slept again. 


WILLIS. 


The light beyond the crimson folds grew dusk, 
And the clear letters of the pleasant book 
Mingled and blurred, and the lithe hound rose up, 
And with his earnest eye upon the door, 
Listened attentively. It came as wont — 

The fall of a light foot upon the stair — 

And the fond animal sprang out to meet 

His mistress, and caress the ungloved hand 

He seemed to know was beautiful. She stooped 
Gracefully down and touched his silken ears 

As she passed in — then, with a tenderness 

Half playful and half serious, she knelt 

Upon the ottoman, and pressed her lips 

Upon her husband’s forehead. 


* * * * * 2 


She rose and put the curtain folds aside 
From the high window, and looked out upon 
The shining stars in silence. ‘ Look they not 
Like Paradises to thine eye?’ he said — 

But as he spoke a tear fell through the light, 
And starting from his seat he folded her 
Close to his heart, and with unsteady voice 


Asked if she was not happy. A faint smile 

Broke through her tears; and pushing off the hair 
From his fine forehead, she held back his head 
With her white hand, and gazing on his face 
Gave to her heart free utterance :— 


Happy ? — yes, dearest — blest 

Beyond the limit of my wildest dream — 
Too bright, indeed, my blessings ever seem ; 
There lives not in my breast 

One of Hope’s promises by Love unkept, 
And yet — forgive me, Ernest — I have wept. 


How shall I speak of sadness, 

And seem not thankless to my God and thee ? 
How can the lightest wish but seem to be 
The very whim of madness ? 

Yet oh there is a boon thy love beside — 

And I will ask it of thee—in my pride! 


List, while my boldness lingers! 

If thou hadst won yon twinkling star to hear thee — 

If thou couldst bid the rainbow’s curve bend near thee— 
If thou couldst charm thy fingers 

To weave for thee the Sunset’s tent of gold — 

Wouldst in thine own heart treasure it untold ? 


If thou hadst Ariel’s gift, 
To course the veined metals of the earth — 
If thou couldst wind a fountain to its birth — 
If thou couldst know the drift 
Of the lost cloud that sailed into the sky — 
Wouldst keep it for thine own unanswered eye ? 


It is thy life and mine! — 

Thou in thyself, and I in thee, misprison 
Gifts like a circle of bright stars unrisen — 
For thou, whose mind should shine 

Eminent as @ planet’s light, art here— 
Moved with the starting of a woman’s tear! 


I have told o’er thy powers 
In secret, as a miser tells his gold. 
I know thy spirit calm, and true, and bold — 
I’ve watched thy lightest hours, 
And seen thee, in the wildest flush of youth, 
Touched with the instinct ravishment of truth. 


Thou hast the secret strange 
To read that hidden book, the human heart — 
Thou hast the ready writer’s practised art — 
Thou hast the thought to range 
The broadest circles Intellect hath ran — 
And thou art God’s best work — an honest man! 


And yet —thou slumberest here 
Like a caged bird that never knew its pinions, 
And others track in glory the dominions 
Where thou hast not thy peer— 
Setting their weaker eyes unto the sun, 
And plucking honor that thou shouldst have won. 


Oh, if thou lovedst me ever, 
Ernest, my husband! If the idolatry 
That lets go heaven to fling its all on thee— 
If to dismiss thee never 
In dream or prayer, have given me aught toclaiim— . 
Heed me — oh heed me! and awake to Fame! 


Her lips 
Closed with an earnest sweetness, and she sat 











Gazing into his eyes as if her look 





Searched their dark orbs for answer. The warm blood 
Into his temples mounted, and across 
His countenance the flush of passionate thoughts 
Passed with irresolute quickness. He rose up 
And paced the dim room rapidly awhile, 
Calming his troubled mind, and then he came 
And laid his hand upon her forehead white, 
And in a voice of heavenly tenderness 
Answered her : — 

Before I knew thee, Mary, 
Ambition was my angel. I did hear 
Forever its witched voices in mine ear — 

My days were visionary, 
My nights were like the slumbers of the mad, 
And every dream swept o’er me glory-clad. 


I read the burning letters 
Of warlike pomp, on History’s page, alone — 
I counted nothing the struck widow’s moan — 
I heard no clank of fetters— 
I only felt the trumpet’s stirring blast, 
And lean-eyed Famine stalked unchallenged past. 


I heard, with veins of lightning, 
The utterance of the Statesman’s word of power — 
Binding and loosing nations in an hour — 
But while my eye was brightening, 
A masked detraction breathed upon his fame, 
And a cursed serpent slimed his written name. 


The Poet rapt mine ears 
With the transporting music that he sung. 
With fibres from his life his lyre he strung, 
And bathed the world in tears — 
And then he turned away to muse apart, 
And Scorn stole after him and broke his heart! 


Yet here and there I saw 
One who did set the world at calm defiance, 
And press right onward with a bold reliance ; 
And he did seem to awe 
The very Shadows pressing on his breast, 
And, with a strong heart, held himself at rest. 


And then I looked again, 

And he had shut the door upon the crowd, 

And on his face he lay and groaned aloud— 
Wrestling with hidden pain ; 

And in her chamber sat his wife in tears, 

And his sweet babes grew sad with whispered fears. 


And so I turned sick-hearted 

From the bright cup away, and in my sadness 

Searched mine own bosom for some spring of gladness ; 
And lo! a fountain started 

Whose waters even in death flow calm and fast, 

And my wild fever-thirst was slaked at last. 


And then I met thee, Mary, 
And felt how love may into fulness pour, 
Like light into a fountain running o’er; 
And I did hope to vary 
My life but with surprises sweetas this — 
A dream, but for thy waking, filled with bliss, 


Yet now I feel my spirit 
Bitterly stirred, and —nay, lift up thy brow! 
It is thine own voice echoing to thee now, 
And thou didst pray to hear it— 
I must unto my work and my stern hours! 
Take from my room thy harp and books and flowers 











x * * * * * 
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* * * * 
And in his room again he sat alone. 
His frame had lost its fulness in that time ; 
His handsome features had grown sharp and thin, 
And from his lips the constant smile had faded. 
Wild fires had burned the languor from his eye ; 
The lids looked fevered, and the brows were bent 
With an habitual frown. He was much changed. 
His chin was resting on his clenched hand, 
And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time of a sad tune. 
Thoughts of the past preyed on him bitterly. 
He had won power and held it. He had walked 
Steadily upward in the eye of Fame, 
And kept his truth unsullied — but his home 
Had been invaded by envenomed tongues; * 
His wife — his spotless wife — had been assailed 
By slander, and his child had grown afraid 
To come to him — his manners were so stern. 
He could not speak beside his own heamh freely. 
His friends were half estranged, and vulgar men 
Presumed upon their services and grew 
Familiar with him. He’d small time to sleep, 
And none to pray; and, with his heart in fetters, 
He bore deep insults silently, and bowed 
Respectfully to men who knew he loathed them ; 
And when his heart was eloquent with truth, 
And love of country and an honest zeal 
Burned for expression, he could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 
What were his many honors to him now ? 
The good half doubted, falsehood was so strong — 
His home was hateful with its cautious fears — 
His wife lay trembling on his very breast 
Frighted with calumny ! And this is FAME. 


* This is not a fancy sketch. — Ep. 


A year — 











Btterary Sketches. 


NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 








Original. 


Tuovau we are not disposed to render to authors false 
praise and improper adulation, or to admire or even to 
assent to either whenever offered, yet we are highly 
pleased when the germs of intellect are detected, or the 
manifestations of mind are developed, and are always 
ready freely and frankly to perform our part of duty in 
upholding learning and genius, and in all matters which 
have reference to our country’s literature, we are happy 
to set forth, so far as our ability allows, in a just light 
whatever may be worthy of attention and creditable to 
American literature. It seems to us that Mr Willis— 
some of whose productions we intend to notice in this 
article — has received too much unmerited censure from 
some of his countrymen. Without any justice have 
many of the conductors of our newspapers joined riot- 
ously in cries of denunciation against him — him whom 
they once were fond of praising and encouraging, 
totally consuming their complimentary epithets in the 
general strife to turn the public attention to his writings. 

After Mr Willis had been fawningly courted by many 
of his countrymen — after his reputation had been estab- 
lished, as a poet of a peculiar and high rank — after his 
writings had been widely and most of them wisely cir- 
culated, receiving little or no censure, such were the de- 
mands for his writings and such the demands of his purse 
that he was induced to mingle with the effusions of his 
manhood ‘to eke out his volume,’ some of those produc- 
tions which were thrown off in his early days, when the 


native rudeness, untrammeled by study but fresh from the 
chambers of his heart, and of course, full of youthful 
sentiment. Then was presented an opportunity to such 
men as were jealous of his rising fame, to commence 
their career of criticism with some show of fairness — 
then were occasions for presenting paragraphs of vitu- 
peration and periods of vileness and detraction, and then 
was the time to seize the cherished and caressed child 
from those whose smiles and support were so plentiful 


less assassins with almost fatal success hurried him as 
fast as possible toward the sea of oblivion, from which 
doubtless, they fondly trusted he would never arise. 
While engaged as the editor of the American Month- 
ly Magazine, he was assailed with the greatest quantity 
of rancor, and was pursued with the most steady and de- 
termined opposition by those who would not, if they were 
able, appreciate his merits, and who had not the honesty 
to declare that his writings possessed beauties even if they 
discovered them. Every month was his Magazine at- 
tacked without let or lenity, and editors who were oppos- 
ed to him searched amid the accumulated rubbish of their 
brains for wit to use in order to depreciate the value of 
his periodical —a periodical which we are proud and 
pressed to say was one of marked originality and spright- 
liness, and which displayed a somewhat fanciful but fine 
taste for the beautiful and praiseworthy in literature and 
poetry, and which plainly indicated that however idle its 
editor had been in his nonage, he was not to be censured 
for that quality in manhood, but on the contrary was 
worthy to be known as one striving to queneh his burn- 
ing thirst for learning at every fountain. To point out 
clearly the bitterness which generated the opposition 
with which his writings, Magazine and self were assail- 
ed, an anecdote or two will suffice. We introduce his 
own words: 

After writing the Editor’s Table to our last number, 
we left the whole affair, proof, copy, and our locum tenens, 
in the hands of a stern, retired scholar, while we ram- 
bled pour la bagatelle. It has amused us since to see the 
criticisms upon the result. The ‘ Review of the Token,’ 
written by this same grave, severe student, was found, in 
the hands of the critics, to possess all the qualities so 
harped upon in the productions of the regular Editor, 
and ‘ Black Barbary,’ by the same hand, the mostspirited 
specimen of periodical poetry we remember, was written 
down ‘ lack-a-dasical’ with the unlucky love verses we 
indited when in our university green-horn-age. It is 
surprising with what facility people detect style and 
classify peculiarities. The sonnet at the end of the 
number, though printed without a signature, is going the 
rounds with our name attached to it in staring capitals, 
and a certain authentic critic, in an elaborate article, 
advises us to write no more reviews, our review of the 
Token being so very like every other that we have writ- 
ten! 

Two articles having appeared in the ‘Boston Ama- 
teur,’ purporting to be parodies — which pointed out the 
style and mannerism of his writings, were copied into 
his Magazine by himself, and one—entitled ‘ Albina 
McLush’— was thus commented upon: 

A shrewd Editor remarks, that ‘it would be an admira- 
ble imitation, if it were not so infinitely superior to any- 
thing the original ever wrote.’ We regret to catch so 


sagacious a critic at fault, but unfortunately we 
wrote it ourself ! 





But we will examine some of his writings; and inthe 
outset, we must mention the puerile criticism in the Par- 
thenon Magazine of February. We present the seven 
verses which the writer of the article in that work has 
offered as a ‘ complete exemplification’ of ‘the exuber- 
ance of his(Mr Willis’) style ’— and shall take the lib- 
erty to remark on his criticism, if it may be called such. 

The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 
As the torn edges of the elouds flew past, 
Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was conscious when it went and came. 
‘In writing,’ says the critic, ‘that sentence, Mr Willis’ 
imagination and pen must have been proving their 
speed ; what tremendous leaps the fancy took, from the 
‘old shutters’ to the moon, in a trice. By ‘the watchful 
eye of death’ we are at a loss what to understand, 
whether it be that of the Alchymist, or the grim tyrant 
himself.” Such a piece of criticism is a disgrace to the 
Parthenon. It would be well to remember that the lines 
quoted above form the introduction to ‘The Dying Al- 
chymist’— which is the title of one of a most perfect 
and beautiful poem. How naturally from the ‘ night 
wind’ is the attention turned to the ‘shutters’ ‘scream- 
ing upon their hinges’ thence to the moon struggling 
aslant the stained and broken panes, and thence leading 
us within the dwelling where was ‘the watchful eye of 


are as many ideas as lines, and so commingled that we 
can gainno impression of what the author intends to 
convey,’ continues the captious critic. Will the reader 
examine the passage, and then say that he can gain no 
impression? A more perfect paragraph was never writ- 
ten — and a more poetical one never — how original and 
striking the first figure which we have italicised! He 
that looks for a better passage will not find it — it is wor- 
thy of the best poet: 

And thus had passed from its unequal frame 

A soul of fire —a sun-beut eagle stricken 

From his high soaring down — an instrument 

Broken with its own compass. He was born 

Taller than he might walk beneath the stars, 

And with a spirit tempered like a god’s, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light, 

And turned aside and perished! Oh how poor 

Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 

Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 

His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked — 

A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 

Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest. 
The difficulty which he finds with that strong and 
beautiful couplet in Parrhasius — 

“the fast workings of his bloodless face 
Told v-hat a tooth of fire was at his heart, 
appears to us to be engendered by the spirit of petulant 
hyper-criticism. 

But our time is too valuable to be employed in noticing 
and commenting on such matters. We know Mr Wil- 
lis’ habits of study — we know in what manner he works 
over and elaborates his poetry, and that no one can in 
reality accuse him of writing in haste. Mr Willis 
merits, and we believe will receive the attention and re- 
gard of his countrymen. 
The expressions and phraseology which some have 
been pleased to attribute to carelessness are those which 
the author has constructed to come up to the beau-ideal 
which his mind has formed. How unique and fault- 
less is 
A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 

She had been told that God made all the stars 

That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 

Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 

Must be the work of Nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 

Half parted with the new and strange delight 

Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 

That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 

Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 

Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 

As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 

Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 

Her simple thought broke forth expressively — 

‘Father, dear father, God has made a star !? 

How exquisite —how truly accurate and finished is 

this picture in ‘The Shunamite! ’ 
It was a sultry day of summer time. 
The sun poured down upon the ripened grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 
And the sky looked like silver, and it seemed 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 
Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 

It has not been our endeavor to present any very fe- 
markable or the best passages of Mr Willis’ writings. 
We have opened upon his works and copied down where 
our pencil, months ago, marked what we esteemed beau- 
ties; and we have not looked on with deep inquisitive- 
ness to pick out all his best passages. Let the person who 
is inclined to question his claims to renown or who is dis- 
posed to ridicule his productions, do credit to his own 
judgment and honesty by reading carefully whatever he 
may find credited to this author. Mr Willis will not 
shrink from examination. He has written no article since 
he was graduated at Yale that is not valuable in itself 
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Tales. 





THE SUICIDE. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A LAWYER. 


A snort time after my admission to practice, but long 
before that practice commenced, when I had much more 
leisure of every kind than business of any kind, I con- 
cluded to spend a few days with my relatives at Mans- 
field in New Jersey. I accordingly set off upon my jour- 
ney, and had proceeded a few miles below Camden, ab- 
sorbed in my own meditations, with nothing either to 
attract or interest me, when, suddenly, the shady, solita- 
ry and apparently deserted scenes, through which I was 
passing, opened upon a large field, where I saw assem- 
bled from five hundred to a thousand people, who broke 
in upon the stillness of the rural scene by occasional fits 
of loud laughter, and other boisterous demonstrations of 
mirth and amtisement. It matters but little to me, so that 
I arrived before nightfall at the place of my destination, 
how the intermediate time should be occupied, and, in- 
fluenced by youthful curiosity and the novelty of this cir- 
cumstance, I proceeded, at once, towards what appeared 
to be the main point of attraction, where I beheld all the 
athletes of the country for miles around engaged in their 
various sports. It seemed that there had been a horse- 
race in the neighborhood, which, having terminated, as 
usual, by elating most of the winners, and depressing the 
losers, was succeeded by all sorts of wagers and games, 
by which the spoils of former success might be enhanced, 
or the mortification of former disappointments or losses 
repaired or diminished. Some were wrestling, others 
jumping, others running, and others pitching quoits. But 
the greater portion of the crowd were surrounding, in 
the most intense anxiety, about a dozen men of the lar- 
gest and most muscular frame, apparently Jerseymen, 
all of whom seemed to be engaged, in what is called 
throwing the bar, an athletic sport too well known to 
require any explanation. This, upon drawing near, I 
perceived to be no children’s play — the bar, I should sup- 
pose, weighed from twenty to thirty pounds, at least — 
scarcely a competitor among them was less than six feet 
high, and most of them strongly knit, and fitted, at all 
points, for their herculean task. There was one among 
them, however, ‘in form and bearing proudly eminent,’ 
the decided favorite of the ring, who, with but little ap- 
parent exertion, though with vast skill, easily bore off 
the prize, and was proclaimed victor by loud and repeat- 
ed acclamations. It was readily perceived that the con- 
queror was a Jerseyman from the unreserved delight 
expressed by almost all around him, and from the gener- 
al huzza tor New Jersey, that made the welkin ring. I 
confess [ have always belonged to the weakest party, and 
though half a Jerseyman myself, I felt mortified that the 
victors should glory so immoderately in their success. 
The favorite and successful competitor was hoisted upon 
their shoulders, and paraded through the field, and wa- 
gers, to any amount within the limited means of the 
bettors, were offered upon him against any one that could 

be produced ; but so decided had been his superiority, 
that no one could be, for some time found, willing or 
hardy enough to incur the disgrace of what was consid- 
ered an assured defeat. At length, a rough, greasy look- 
ing individual, apparently a butcher, made his way in 
among them, actuated, probably, more by mortification 
than desire of gain, and inquired whether they would 
bet against any man on the ground? ‘ Yes! yes!’ was 
the unanimous answer, and every man’s hand sympa- 
thetically and eagerly drew from his pocket the voucher 
for his sincerity. The butcher and some few of his 
friends, obviously from the sister state of Pennsylvania, 
covered the bets, and nothing remained but to produce 
their champion. This was soon done, as he had no 
doubt been previously selected. Passing to the skirts of 
the crowd, while all eyes anxiously pursued them, they 
brought forward a young man, who appeared to have 
been an unconcerned spectator of the struggle, but who, 
nevertheless, instantly acquiesced in the proposition 
made to him. From his looks he might have been about 
twenty years of age, tall and magnificently proportioned, 


together Roman. He advanced witha step neither ‘ rash 
nor diffident,’ and took his stand beside his powerful an- 
tagonist. It was so arranged that they were alternately 
to throw the bar thrice, and it fell to the lot of the stran- 
ger tocommence. As I have already said, or intimated, 
the general outline of his figure indicated great strength, 
and the fine proportions of his limbs were perceptible to 
the slightest glance, notwithstanding he was but indiffer- 
ently if not coarsely clad. Upon rolling up his sleeve, 
preparatory to his effort, he displayed an arm which 
struck all present with mute amazement. It was a per- 
fect model of strength and symmetry. No artist, in his 
warmest fancy, ever chisselled or delineated such an arm 





asthat. He seized the immense bar, and comparatively 
without effort, whirled it a single time around his head, 
rand threw it farther than most men could carry it, but 
|still not beyond the mark which gave victory to his com- 
_petitor in the previous struggle. It now became the turn 
jof the Jerseyman to throw. He threw and far excelled 
‘himself. The air was rent with the applause of his 
friends. Bets were doubled and redoubled upon him, 
yet still the stranger smiled, as though utterly indifferent 
to the result. Evenhis adherents, as though they knew 
their man, although evidently anxious, betrayed nosymp- 
toms of dismay. They threw again, and again the Jer- 
seyman was successful. The last and decisive trial of 
strength now arrived. The smile of the stranger gave 
place to an expression of the most determined resolution ; 
the recklessness. of his air was gone, and ‘every petty 
artery in his body swelled with a giant’s strength.’ He 
grasped the bar as if all past were sport, and passing it, 
with the quickness of lightning, around his head, hurled | 
it many, many feet beyond the farthest mark. His an-| 
tagonist stood appalled; in a moment the whole aspect | 
of things was altered. Merriment and grief changed | 
sides. The Jerseyman, however, accustomed to triumph, | 
still made his last effort, and a prodigious effort it was ;| 
but the charm was destroyed, for he was of that number | 
with whom effort depends as much upon success, as suc= 
cess upon effort: he threw —he threw despairingly —} 
and he lost. 

Gratified, Iscarcely know why, by the result, I resumed | 
my little journey, musing upon the past events, and com-| 
paring these v‘llage heroes, in their limited sphere of ac-| 
tion, with those thunderbolts of war, who, not more in-| 
fluenced by ambition, though acting upon a wider field, | 
wield the power of mightiest monarchies and subjugate | 
the wo1ld. 

Ten years rolled on— with what various incidents 
and changes, it is partly the design of these hasty pages | 
to show — when, one morning, in the latter part of the | 
autumn of 182-, after I had become sufficiently known | 
to induce some persons, at least, to suppose my profes-| 
sional services might be desirable — when, I say, two) 
persons were ushered into my study, and in the one of, 
them I almost immediately recognized, though I had_| 
never seen him since, the victor of the bar. He was not 
materially altered, except that his person was somewhat | 
fuller and broader; he had the same air of composure, 
and the same pleasant smile that he was wont to have ;! 
and yet the business upon which he came was dark and 
terrible. He revealed it all—but in manner, as if he 
had not the least concern in it, and without alleging his 
innocence, still with all the dauntlessness of virtue. He 
had been charged, together with the individual who ac- 
companied him, with passing counterfeit notes of the 
bank of the United States, and bail of five thousand 
dollars had been exacted and given for his standing his 
trial at the approaching term of the Circuit Court, for 
this heinous and hazardous offence. 








The day of trial came. He was arraigned, and as he 
uttered the words not guilty, my eye fell upon him for a 
moment, and I[ observed the same fixed, firm and resolved 
expression of countenance that years before he had dis- 
played when summoning, as it were, his whole body and 
soul for the last physical effort which I have already des- 
cribed. The Jury was empannelled; his trial, and it was 
an awful one, proceeded, and still he remained the same. 
Day after day, during which the protracted investigation 
continued, had no effect upon him. He told me, it is 





and with short, thick, black curly hair, and features al- 








heart, but he said this with the same placidity and in the 
same tone and composure that would characterize most 
men in expressing their preference of one dish to 
the exclusion of another at a festive or social 
repast. To say, therefore, that I attached but little 
importance to his declaration, is to say what will readily 
be conceived. 

An entire week was occupied by the evidence and the 
discussion of his case, during all of which he never lived 
up to it, but was the same wonderful and unchanged be- 
ing. It avails nothing to say what labor and what exer- 
tion were bestowed upon his defence, it is his history, not 
mine that I am writing. The current of the évidence 
was unquestionably against him, and even the law, that 
was relied upon mainly in his behalf, was considered by 
the distinguished Judges, before whom he was tried, as 
incapable of affording him any relief — in a word he was 
convicted. Several of the jury, in pronouncing the aw- 
ful verdict of guilty, sunk into their seats, overcome by 
theirsympathies. They were husbands and fathers, and 
he, as it appeared, though never breathed by himself, had 
a wife and five helpless children. I ventured to look at 
him once more, and I saw him again as I had last seen 
him — unmoved, and immoveable. ‘ What a piece of 
work is man!’ 

The marshal approached to take him into custody and 
convey him to the prison; and I then advanced to take 
my leave of him, and to inquire whether there was any 
farther service I could render him. He said he desired 
to see his wife. It was the first time that tender and en- 
dearing name had escaped his lips. Application was ac- 
cordingly made to the marshal to grant him the indul- 
gence, and to accompany him to his dwelling, but wheth- 
er it was from fear of his escape, or to avoid the painful- 
ness of this scene, certain it is, the officer mildly but 
firmly refused. ‘ Never mind,’ said I to his prisoner, 
who evinced a momentary air of peevishness upon the 
refusal, never mind, it would be but a sad parting and 
can answer no possible purpose, but to sharpen your 
mutual afflictions. We will endeavor to obtain a hew 
trial, and you can then, it is hoped, meet in more favor- 
able circumstances.’ ‘ But,’ said he, ‘if I don’t see her 
it will kill her.” And his voice seemed a little broken 
as he spoke, yet his face was calm and gave not the 
slightest denotement of the horrible tempest that must 
have been raging in his tortured and heaving breast. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘very well—Ihave no more to say — 
but I would rather they would put a bullet through me ;’ 
and again his sinews swelled, but the same determined 
smile rested upon his brow, like a sunbeam gilding a 
terrific and approaching storm. I left him; having 
traced him through all the vicissitudes of grief and ca- 
lamity, I left him still the same. 


tractive in this firmness of soul, I visited him at his 
prison. He received me with his accustomed manner, 
without any complaint, any murmuring. He took from 
his pocket some papers, upon which he desired me to 
bring a suit, and to account to his wife for the proceeds. 
‘I hope I shall be able to account to you,’ I replied, actu- 
ated by a disposition to encourage and sustain him. 
‘Very well,’ said he, ‘account to me,’ and handed me 
the documents. I begged him to be composed and I 
would see him again in the course of the morning. 
‘ An’t I composed ?’ he replied smilingly; ‘do you see 
any want of composure in me?’ I said nothing, but 
shook his hand and withdrew. In one hour he was a 
dead man ! 

Upon going into Court, immediately after leaving the 
gaol, for the purpose of moving for a new trial, I met a 
friend of his, who had faithfully watched the course of 
the trial and who, with horror in his face, told me that 
B. had, to use his own language, ripped himself open 
with a knife directly after I had left him. Supposing 
that this was either an error, or that perhaps B. had in- 
flicted some partial injury upon his person, under the 
idea of exciting the commiseration of the Court in his 
behalf, I bestowed no great attention upon it, until short- 
ly afterwards I heard it repeated from other quarters, 
accompanied by details, which rendered it a subject of 
much more serious consideration. Accompanied by the 











true, he would rather they had sent a bullet through his 





On the ensuing morning, for there is something at- - 
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gentleman who assisted me in his defence, I again be- 
took myself to the prison — inquired the fate of the pris- 
oner from the keeper — and found — he was no more ! 

After I had left him, as has been described, he descen- 
ded into the yard which is attached to the gaol, when he 
borrowed what is generally called a clasp-knife from 
some one of the many felons there confined, and instant- 
ly turning around an angle of the building to avoid ob- 
servation, he plunged it into his body just below the breast 
bone, cutting himself in the direction of two sides of a 
triangle, and when first discovered, he had inserted 
knife, hand and all into the gaping wound, exclaiming 
at the same time, ‘I cannot reach my heart!’ Before 
the person who saw him cuuld give the alarm, he drew 
out his intestines and deliberately cut them off, then 
throwing them in one direction and the bloody knife in 
another, he walked firmly towards the steps by which he 
had descended, and at the foot of which he fell. He was 
borne tothe apartment of the doctor, all assistance was 
in vain, he uttered not a groan to guess at, but declaring 
his innocence and requesting that his remains might be 
left to the disposition of his friends — expired. 

For the last of these details, I am, of course, indebted 
to those who were present and witnesses of this mourn- 
ful scene; what is still to be told, is related from my per- 
sonal knowledge. Upon expressing an inclination to 
see the body, the keeper led the way for me and my 
companion to the chamber of death. Upon entering, a 
truly frightful spectacle was exhibited. We passed 
through a long range of gloomy apartments lined on 
each side with felons, and malefactors of every possible 
description, embodying the idea of hell and the fallen 
angels. All was silent and black and fearful as night — 
not asyllable was uttered, not a smile was to be seen— 
every human being seemed awestruck and confounded. 
Upon entering the chamber, as I have said, by the dim 





light which was afforded from the heavily barred and) | grammar school, he went to the university of Glasgow, | 


grated windows, I saw the body stretched upon a coarse } 
pallet, or mattrass in the centre of the room, nearly sur-| 
rounded by a host of criminals, equipped in their prison 
garb. They fell back to allow us to advance; their 
eyes were all fixed, they stood like so many shocking 
statutes — not a tear was shed nor breath drawn. They 
looked as if the sources of their grief were exhausted 
with those of virtue. Their eyes glared while they 
rested on the remains of the deceased. One of them 
then approaching the covering of the corpse with a mo- 
tionless and solemn step, withdrew it from the body— 
and we saw all that remained of one of the most power- 
ful and extraordinary men that lived in the tide of time; 
a man who might have stood by Cesar! 


I shall never forget the effect of that moment; it wasa 
scene that was fitted for the pencil of Angelo. The body 
was entirely exposed ; the arms folded across the ample 
breast; the frame and limbs huge, but of the most exact 
symmetry, and the face exhibiting the same fixed 
smile, which had been displayed in life, and which par- 
ticularly became the marble features of death. The 
paitial rays of light admitted into the room, centred all 
upon him; and there was so much beauty —so much 
serenity — so great a contrast between him and all about 
him, that, instead of inspiring horror, it overcame me 
with admiration. They may talk as they will of their 
Socrates and their Catos, who, in the decline of life, 
antedated their doom, in all human probability, but a 
few months —men in whom the vital principle was 
nearly extinct — and whose feelings were enfeebled and 
obtunded. Here was a man with all the vigor and ener- 
gy of youth about him, with no fame, no immortality to 
spur him on — who never dreamed of commemoration on 
the historic page— and who knew nothing of the precepts 
of philosophy; and yet who, nevertheless, showed 
that the love of glory is not a more powerful incentive 
to human courage than a sense or fear of shame. 





Thus ends the cause of poor B I omitted, 
however, to mention that the crime of passing counter- 
feit notes, with which he was charged, was alleged to 
have been committed at a horserace in Deleware Coun- 
ty, and that a portion of his defence connected in his 
allegation that the money was received by him as 


character. Ata horse race! It was there, I first beheld 
this unfortunate man. It was there, in all human 
probability, his career of vice commenced —and it was 
there, alas! it terminated. Such is the frailty of man- 
kind, that our very accomplishments are frequently our 
lures to destruction. To excel in anything becomes a 
subject of admiration— and, intoxicated with applause, 
we pass step by step into the flowery ambush, nor dream 
of our danger until, like the covert serpent, it uncoils it- 
self to sting our joys to death. B. 

North American Magazine. 
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JAMES GRAHAME. 


Tue Rev. James Grahame, author of ‘ The Sabbath’ 
and other poems, was born at Glasgow, on the 22nd of 
April, 1765. His father, who was a writer in that city, 
appears to have been a man of considerable literary at- 
tainments, of pious habits, and excellent moral charac- 
ter. His mother, who had been brought up in similar 
principles, was confirmed in her early impressions by 
the example of her husband, and the united influence of 
both was well calculated to lay the foundation of those 
pure sentiments of devotion in the mind of the young 
poet, which were afterward to regulate his conduct and 
awaken his muse. 

In early youth, Grahame is said to have been of a 
sprightly disposition, but his vivacity declined as he grew 
up, and long before that period when the character is 
matured by experience, the indications of a reflecting 
|habit were manifest in his deportment and conversation. 
This sober turn of thought commenced as early as his 
introduction to the grammar school of Glasgow, where 
he received the rudiments of his education. From the 


where he soon recommended himself, by his knowledge 
of the ancient classics, and his talent for Latin composi- 
tion, of which he produced a very favorable specimen at 
the commencement of his academical career. With the 
study of literature and philosophy, he ultimately joined 
that of civil law, and had the good fortune to obtain the 
intimate friendship of the professor of that. department, 
the ingenious Dr James Millar. The branch of know]l- 
edge, however, for which yoing Grahame had always 
manifested the strongest prepossession, was that of di- 
vinity. Admiring it asa study, he was desirous to adopt 
it as a profession; but the natural anxiety of his father to 
provide for the temporal interests of his son, by a course 
of life more likely to advance them, induced him, if not 
to abandon, at least to postpone his own wishes, and to 
persevere in the study of the law. 

In 1784, Mr Grahame was apprenticed to his cousin, 
Mr Lawrence Hill, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, and 
at the conclusion of his apprenticeship, became a mem- 
ber of that respectable body, who, under the title of wri- 
ters to the Signet, conjoin the various occupations which 
in England are divided among attorneys, special plead- 
ers, conveyancers, and notaries. In this capacity, he 
might, from his connections in Glasgow, have soon ac- 
quired an extensive and lucrative business ; but his con- 
stitution was weak, and unequal to the close confinement 
which it required. His very relaxations, being literary, 
were therefore sedentary, so that the evil was not to be 
mitigated, except by an entire change of pursuit. Mr 
Grahame accordingly resolved to seek, in the higher la- 
bors of the profession, a relief from the more painful 
drudgery of the writing desk, and was called to the bar 
on the 10th of March, 1795. 
' Mr Grahame, however, carried with him to the pro- 
fession of a barrister, notions which were but little cal- 
culated to introduce him into extensive practice. He 


equity and justice; and when its badness was manifest 
and indisputable, would return the brief and fee. 

In March, 1802, Mr Grahame married Miss Grahame, 
the eldest daughter of Mr James Grahame, town clerk 
of Annan. 


bath,’ the merits of which constitute his chief claim to 
the remembrance of posterity. The caution with which 
he endeavored to provide against discovery, as the au- 
thor of this beautiful poem, is still a subject of conversa- 
tion in the literary circles of Scotland. He selected a 
printer, on whose promise of secrecy he could perfectly 
rely, and used to meet him at obscure coffee-houses, in 
order to correct the proofs, but never twice at the same 
house, for fear of attracting observation. He even con- 
trived to get the work through the press without the 
knowledge of his wife or any of his friends; and it is 
remarkable, that the person who had most reason to feel 
‘interested in his success, was the last even to suspect 


| how nearly the author wasalliedto her. The work rap- 


idly made its popularity ; it was praised in all companies, 
and Mr Grahame had the satisfaction of finding, that 
'\his wife was among the number of its warmest admir- 
ers. It was the pleasure which he derived from the 
‘enthusiasm of her praise upon one of those occasions, 
‘that finally prevailed over his determination of conceal- 
| ment. He could hear the public acknowledgement with 
‘comparative indifference, but the voice of private affec- 
ition, was too sweet to be disregarded, and its tribute too 
| Valuable to be denied a recompense so entirely at his 
command. He confessed the sin of authorship, and was 
forgiven. 

The ‘ Sabbath’ was followed, at different intervals, 
with ‘ Sabbath Walks,’ ‘ Biblical Pictures,’ ‘ Miscella- 
neous Poems,’ ‘ British Georgics,’ ‘ Birds of Scotland,’ 
‘Rural Calendar,’ ‘ The siege of Copenhagen,’ and 
‘ Mary Stuart, a tragedy.’ 





Whatever benefit Mr Grahame might have experien- 
ced from transferring his legal pursuits to the bar, it does 
hot appear that he was yet satisfied with his condition; 
| for on his father dying, in deference to whose desire alone 
|he had ever embarked in the profession of the law, his 
first propensity triumphed over every interested motive; 
_and though his practice was respectable and reputation 
jadvancing daily, he again, and for the last time, altered 
‘his course of life, resolving to devote himself theneefor- 
ward to the service of religion. The death of his father, 
whom he had always tenderly loved, was an event which 
made a strong impression on his feelings; and the nature 
of that impression probably contributed, in no slight de- 
gree, to confirm him in the resolution he had now taken. 
When death begins his ravages among those who have 
been dear tous from childhood, and the foundations of hu- 
man attachmentare about to give way under his irresisti- 
ble pressure, then it is that the instinct of human vanity re- 
ceives a shock within us, and the cares of this life dwin- 
dle into insignificance and contempt. If such is the lesson 
inculcated by this awful monitor upon minds in any way 
accessible to reflection, much more must it have operated 
on one whose ordinary exercises were contemplative, 
philosophical, and devout. 





After spending some time at Annan to recruit his 
health, which had began to decline most seriously, he 
proceeded to Chester, and from Chester to London, 
where he was ordained by the Bishop of Norwich, on 
the 20th of May, 1809. In the course of the same year, 
he was appointed to the curacy of Shepton Mayne, in 
Gloucestershire. 


Some family circumstances requiring his return to Ed- 
inburgh, he resigned, in April 1810, the curacy of Shep- 
ton Mayne. Soon after hisarrival in the Scottish cap- 
ital, a vacancy occurring in the care of an Episcopalian 
chapel of that city, called Saint George’s, Mr Grahame 
offered himself as a candidate. He was not however suc- 
cessful, andnext wentto Durham, where he was engaged 
to officiate for some time as subcurate of St Margaret’s. 
Another prospect opened at that place which led to an- 
other disappointment. A minor Canonry of small em- 
olument became vacant at the expiration of the term for 


had an extreme aversion to undertake the advocacy of|| which he was engaged at St Margaret’s, but the Dean in 
any cause which was at variance with his own notions of |! whose gift it was, either knew so little of the talents and 


virtues of Mr Grahame, or appreciated them so lightly 
as claims to his patronage, that he not only refused to ap- 
point him, but kept the canonry vacant to the end of Mr 
Grahame’s life, though it had been twice rejected in the 
interval by more favored individuals. It would be a 











stakes, and put down without knowledge of its spurious 


In 1804, he published his poem, entitled ‘The Sab- 





waste of time and thought to search after the motives of 
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this very reverend personage for such conduct, but it 
were well for the general interests of true religion, 
that the promotion of real merit was an object of more 
serious attention with the dignitaries of the Church of 
England. The same system of favoritism which reflects 
disgrace on the Politician, cannot surely be creditable to 
the Divine. ; 

Through the interest of Mr Barrington, the nephew 
of the Bishop of Durham, he obtained the curacy of 
Sedgefield, a country parish in the same neighborhood, 
where he commenced his duties on the Ist of May, 1811. 
It was at this place, and probably through the contriv- 
ance of the same gentleman, that he had an opportunity 
of preaching before the Bishop himself. The Bishop 
was so favorably impressed by his eloquence, as to de- 
clare his satisfaction in the warmest terms, and to ac- 
company his praise with a promise of preferment. The 
tide of Grahame’s fortune seemed to have turned at last, 
but it was a temporary and deceitful appearance. There 
was every reason to suppose, from the character of the 
worthy Bishop, that the promise made without solicita- 
tion would have been realized without delay, if the 
rapid decline of Mr Grahame’s health had not ren- 
dered it necessary for him to retire, at the-very moment 
when perseverance was most likely to be rewarded. Con- 
firmed asthma, accompanied with violent headache and 
other acute pains, assuming altogether that malignant 
aspect of disease which is known by the term of ‘ a com- 
plication,’ obliged him to decline the duties of his office 
and to visit Edinburgh for medical advice. His com- 
plaints, however, received no alteration; dissolution was 
not to be stayed from its last ravages on a constitution 
weak by nature, and farther enfeebled by long protracted 
illness. Aware of his approaching end, he was anxious 
to revisit his native city before he died, and accordingly 
left Edinburgh for Glasgow on the 9th of September, but 
it was his fate to see Glasgow no more. He died on the 
journey at Whitehill, the residence of his eldest brother, 
in the forty seventh year of his age, manifesting in his 
last moments the sincerity of those religious impressions 
by which his life had been regulated. His death took 
place on the 14th of September, 1811, and he was buried 
in the same grave with his worthy parents. He left two 
sons and a daughter. 


The character of Grahame, whether, drawn from the 
facts which have been enumerated in his life, or from the 
tenor of his writings, or from the concurrent testimony 
of those who had the happiness of his acquaintance, or 
as is more reasonable from the combination of those sep- 
arate sources of intelligence, cannot fail of recommend- 
ing itself to the admirers of virtue. The testimony of 
acquaintances, though not always to be depended on 
without the addition of other evidence, forms necessari- 
ly an ingredient in the estimate of every character; for 
there are a thousand circumstances too minute to strike 
the distant observer, which are nevertheless too important 
to be overlooked altogether, when we attempt to exhibit 
a faithful likeness of the human heart. All who knew 
Mr Grahame, agree in representing his life under an as- 
pect the most amiable. His manners in the retirement 
of home were as mild and conciliating, as his principles 
in the more enlarged relations of society were liberal 
and upright. Though not without disappointments 
which would have been sufficient to sour the tempers of 
other men; such as, in the first instance, the check im- 
posed upon his favorite inclination by the mistaken pol- 
icy of his father; subsequently, the want of advance- 
ment in the church, after he had entered into its service, 
an object desirable even in the religious view of extend- 
ing the sphere of his usefulness; and lastly the exper- 
ience which, like most authors of his time, he had of the 
petulance of criticism, aggravating by its dicta the diffi- 
culties inherent in the nature of devotional poetry, and 
consequently obstructing his reputation and trifling with 
his fame ; — though not without the excitement of such 
provocations, we can neither trace a line of his writings, 
nor discover a sentence of his conversation, which be- 

tray the slightest acrimony of feeling or impatience of 
temper. His forbearance in this respect will strike us 
the more seriously when we remember how many even 


bounds of decent irritation, by creatures incapable of in- 
flicting any other injury upon intellects so far above them. 
This dignity of composure, in the midst of worldly dis- 
appointments and literary evils, is chiefly attributable to 
that religion which formed the basis of his character. 
Something however is due to the natural constitution of 
his mind, and perhaps something to that distant hope, 
which warms the breast of genius under all its adversi- 
ties, —the hope that at some future day posterity will do 
it justice. 

In proceeding to examine Mr Grahame’s pretensions as 
a poet, it is difficult to divest ones-self entirely of the 
prejudice which his virtues are calculated to excite in 
favor of his muse. But, making every allowance on 
this ground, no ordinary share of praise must still be his 
due. 

His thoughts, though seldom sublime, are never mean, 
and his language, though mostly simple and unaffected, 
is not always free from the charge of redundance. Gra- 
hame’s great power is in tenderness, and his chief falling 
is want of energy ; yet, sometimes he hits off a warmth 
and compression of phrase which well deserves the 
name of energy the most poetic. On the whole, the au- 
thor of ‘ The Sabbath ’ may be regarded asa poet of con- 


RURAL OCCUPATIONS. 


No situation in life is so favorable to established hab- 
its of virtue, and to powerful sentiments of devotion, as 
a residence in the country, and rural occupations. Iam 
not speaking of 4 condition of peasantry, —of whieh, 
in this country, we know little, — who are mere vassals 
of an absent lord, or the hired laborers of an intendant, 
and who are therefore interested in nothing but the reg-~ 
ular receipt of their daily wages ; but I refer to the hon- 
orable character of an owner of the soil, whose comforts, 
whose weight in the community, and whose very exis~ 
tence, depend upon his personal labors, and the regu- 
lar returns of the abundance from the soil which he 
cultivates. No man, one would think, would feel so 
sensibly his immediate dependance upon God, as the 
husbandman. For all his peculiar blessings he is in- 
vited to look immediately to the bounty of Heaven. No 
secondary cause stands between him and his Maker. 
To him are essential the regular succession of the sea- 
sons, and the timely fall of the rain, the genial warmth 
of the sun, the sure productiveness of the soil, and the 
certain operations of those laws of nature, which must 
appear to him nothing less than the varied exertions of 








siderable genius, whose reputation is likely to advance 
with the moral improvements of mankind ; and who, if| 
he does not class among the first of the great fraternity | 
to which he belongs, stands too preeminent to be disre-| 
garded. 





Pugttive Sketches. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Original. 








‘What book are you reading so attentively ?’ asked a 
friend. 

‘Mary of Burgundy, a novel, written ——’ 

* What ! a novel!’ was the emphatic exclamation whieh 
interrupted my reply; to which succeeded a long tirade | 





against the odious and ruinous practice of novel read-| 
ing. 

So gues a great portion of the world. Avnovel! there; 
is something truly terrific in the sound of that word to| 
manyears. And there is, doubtless, some reason for this. | 
Many a work of this kind has been published, which! 
might have induced the too prevalent opinion that| 
the reading of all such books ought to be discounte- 
nanced. But when the possessor of a candid and unbi-| 
assed mind rises from the perusal of an interesting and| 
instructive historical romance, the following reflections | 
are naturally suggested. 


Surely most of the popular denunciations against nov-| 
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|| feel an unusual proximity to our Creator. His blue and 


|| 


omnipresent energy. In the country we seem to stand 
|in the midst of the great theatre of God’s power, and we 


| tranquil sky spreads itself over our heads, and we ac- 
knowledge the intrusion of no secondary agent in un- 
| folding this vast expanse. Nothing but Omnipotence 
)can work up the dark horrors of the tempest, dart the 
flashes of the lightning, and roll the long-resounding 
| Tumour of the thunder. The breeze wafts to his senses 
| the odors of God’s beneficence; the voice of God’s pow- 
(er is heard in the rustling of the forest; and the varied 
| forms of life, activity, and pleasure, which he observes 
we every step in the fields, lead him irresistibly, one 
would think, to the Source of being, and beauty, and 
joy. How auspicious such a life to the noble sentiments 
| of devotion! Besides, the situation of the husbandman 
| is peculiarly favorable, it should seem, to purity and sim- 
|plicity of moral sentiment. He is brought acquainted 
| chiefly with the real and native wants of mankind. 
| Employed solely in bringing food out of the earth, he is 
‘not liable to be fascinated with the fictitious pleasures, 
the unnatural wants, the fashionable follies, and tyran- 
|nical vices of more busy and splendid life. 
| Still more favorable to the religious character of the 
/husbandman is the circumstance, that, from the nature 
|of agricultural pursuits, they do not so completely en- 
gross the attention as other occupations. They leave 
much time for contemplation, for reading, and intellec- 
_ tual pleasures; and these are peculiarly grateful to the 


el reading are, by far, too sweeping. Historical novels| resident in the country. Especially does the institution 
ought certainly to be sheltered from the mercilessanath-| of the Sabbath discover all its value to the tiller of the 
emas which are so often and so unceremoniously heaped| earth, whose fatigue it solaces, whose hard labors it in- 


upon all novels indiscriminately. And why? One or) 
two important reasons are the following. | 

They not only contain in themselves a great amount of! 
historical information, but, what is of far greater impor-| 
tance, they tend to create an impression that the study of 
history is not so dry and uninteresting as it is too often) 
represented and believed to be; and thus stimulate to 
an attentive prosecution of a branch of knowledge, than 
which there is none of greater importance. Besides, it) 
is no small argument in their favor that their perusal af-| 
fords a rational amusement, and profitable relaxation of 
the mind. 

Small, indeed, is the number of those who, in early 
life, ever attempt a regular course of historical reading; 
and smaller still the number of those who ever complete 
such acourse. There is something formidable to the! 
young mind in the appearance of a long and critical! 
historical treatise. In no way can this difficulty be more 
easily and effectually obviated than by the aid of histor- 
ieal novels. 

It is for the benefit of a majority of mankind that they 
should journey to a certain place; and if many of this 
number decline the undertaking, simply because of the 
roughness of the wood; why, let the road be macadam- 
ised, and let the projector and finisher of the undertaking 








of our finest Poets have been exasperated beyond the 


‘ 


terrupts, and who feels, on that day, the worth of his 
moral nature, which cannot be understood by the busy 
man, who considers the repose of this day as interfering 
| with his hopes of gain, or professional employments. 
If, then, this institution is of any moral and religious 
| value, itis tothe country we must look for the contin- 
| uance of that respect and observance, which it merits. 
| My friends, those of you, especially, who retire annual- 
ly into the country, let these periodical retreats from 
business or dissipation bring you nearer to your God; 
re them restore the clearness of your judgment on the 
objects of human pursuit, invigorate your moral per- 
| ceptions, exalt your sentiments, and regulate your habits 
| of devotion; and, if there be any virtue or simplicity re- 
maining in rural life, let them never be impaired by the 


| influence of your presence and example. 





GOFFE THE REGICIDE. 


In the course of Philip’s war, which involved almost 
all the Indian tribes in New England, and among others 
those in the neighborhood of Hadley, the inhabitants 
thought it proper to observe the first of September, 
1675, as a day of fasting and prayer. While they were 
in the church, and employed in their worship, they 
were surprised by a band of savages. The people in- 





receive his just reward. Det, 





stantly betook themselves to their arms, — which accor- 
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ding to the custom of the times, they had carried with 
them to church,—and, rushing out of the house, 
attacked their invaders. The panic, under which they 
began the conflict, was, however, so great, and their 
number was so disproportionate to that of their enemies, 
that they fought doubtfully at first, and in a short time 
began evidently to give way. Atthis momentan an- 
cient man, with hoary locks, of a most venerable and 
dignified aspect, and ina dress widely differing from 
that of the inhabitants, appeared suddenly at their head, 
and with a firm voice and an example of undaunted 
resolution, reanimated their spirits, led them again to 
the conflict, and totally routed the savages. When the 
battle was ended, the stranger disappeared; and no per- 
son knew whence he had come, or whither he had gone. 
The relief was so timely, sosudden, so unexpected, and 
so providential ; the appearance and the retreat of him 
who furnished it were so unaccountable; his person 
was so dignified and commanding, his resolution so su- 
perior, and his interference so decisive, that the inhabit- 
ants, without any uncommon exercise of credulity, readi- 
ly believed him to be an angel, sent by Heaven for their 
preservation. Nor was this opinion seriously contro- 
verted, until it was discovered, several years afterward, 
that Goffe and Whalley had been lodged in the house of 
Mr Russell. Then it was known that their deliverer 
was Goffe; Whalley having become superannuated 
some time before the event took place. 





CHARLES WOLFE. 


Cartes Wotrs, the author of The Burial of Sir 
John Moore, was not less remarkable for his modesty, 
than his genius and erudition. His few poems were 
produced at long intervals, and suggested more by oppor- 
tunate occasion, or irresistible inspiration than any 
desire of fame. Devoting himself equally to his duties 
in the college and the church, he was not less coy with 
the muses than they are reputed to be with their votaries. 
He felt that higher offices than any appertaining to the 
minstrel or poet, had been assumed and must be main- 
tained by him. He was not hurried away by that desire 
of distinction, which has too often rendered the poet 
unhappy, but accomplished the tasks which he assumed, 
with the same patience that marked the labors of Gray. 
During the angry contention among impudent competit- 
ots for the honor of having produced The Burial of Sir 
John Moore, Mr Wolfe entertained an opinion so modest 
of his inimitable poem,. that he did not deem it worth 
notoriety to claim the authorship ; but his friends, when 
he was no more, rescued this imperishable monument to 
his genius, from the hasty clutch of imposters, and 
exposed them to the shame they so deeply merited. 
Such an instance of unconscious power and disregard 
of distinction seldom occurs. 
The poems of Wolfe are characterised by simplicity 
of expression, strong sentiment, purity and pathos. His 
images are not huddled one upon another in undistin- 
guishable redundancy, but shadowed among his 
thoughts, like moonlight among the woods. He dis- 
courses on human mutability with the jealous beauty, 
not with the stern austerity of a precisian, but the gentle 
persuasion of a philosopher and a christian divine. 
Unlike the polemic, who loses all discretion in his zeal, 
he does not hurry into the noisy din of strife, resolved 
to be victor or vanquished ; but meets his opponent on 
neutral ground, and sends him back to his entrench- 
ments ashamed to protract the warfare. He advances 
no opinion, however, indisputable, in direct defiance of 
prejudice, but, lamenting his dissent from the fond belief 
of others, gradually counteracts their errors, and wins 
them to the cause of truth. His writings prove him to 
have been a meek and untiring apostle of his faith : and 
his premature death is to be lamented both by the lover 
of genuine poetry, and by those who wish well to the in- 
terests of piety and virtue. 
Of all the productions of Wolfe, The Burial of Sir 
John Moore has acquired and deserved the highest rep- 
utation. It is brief, but admirable; not an image is 
misapplied; not a word expletive. It moves with a 
solemn pomp like the burial it describes; and touches, 


the customary obsequies are dispensed with, and the 
noble chief is buried as he fell. 

By this sublime hymn of death, Wolfe has immortal- 
ized both his own and the name of his hero. No British 
soldier can hear the name of Corunna, without render- 
ing a tribute to the memory of Sir John Moore, the 
heroic captain and accomplished scholar, and the Rev 
Charles Wolfe, the unpretending poet of his renown. 
N. A. Magazine. 





MICHAEL BRUCE. 


In a brief but affecting bivugraphy prefixed to his 
poems, Lord Craig has given the only information of 
which we are possessed relative to Michael Bruce; he 
was the son of an humble and pious Scottish cottager, 
who restricted his own limited expenditures to give him 
a free education, and was rewarded by the high expecta- 
tions which his youth excited. But these were all ren- 
dered vain by that deadly foe to human life, consump- 
tion. In his twenty-first year, the scholar and poet was 
hurried away from allhis pictured scenes of happiness 
and fame and his broken hearted mother left to bewail 
her irretrievable loss. Most of his poetry was composed 
while he suffered under the influence of disease, and 
while he moved, like a shadow, among the woods, and 
held eloquent communion with nature, or, with a flushed 
cheek, talked of earthly bliss to his love, who well knew 
that he was journeying to a happier world. It is soft, 
and kind, and gentle,as his own heart — gentle as the 
lapse of the summer rivulet—bright as the moonbeam 
that shone upon his wanderings—and melancholy as 
the poor girl who mournfully listened to his tale of hope. 
He never speaks of tame, but his whole spirit glows 
with that fire which lights the altar of immortality. 
With him life had no cares, no agitations, no remorse: 
and he avoided all anxious thoughts, by sending forth 
his spirit to admire the works of God, and resigning 
himself wholly to his will. The genius of Michael 
Bruce and that of the young German poet Korner were 
remarkably in contrast. Unlike the gallant hero of the 
sword and lyre, his spiritshrunk from war and tumult, 
and he enjoyed pleasure as exquisite on his still and 
lonely bed of lingering death, as thrilled the soul of 
Korner, when it parted from the battle field to seek 
its everlasting abode. In the one, all was mildness 
and simplicity, in the other, patriotism and sublimity. 
Each was fitted for his station: Bruce to console and 
comfort his weeping mother, from whom he was soon to} 
part; Korner to claim admiration, and to perpetuate an 
exalted fame. With calm philosophy, or rather Chris- 
tian resignation, Bruce wanders and moralizes among 
the woods and waters of Lochleven; with martial gal- 
lantry, Korner wakes his countrymen to avenge their 
rights by the trumpet notes of his‘ Wild Hunting of 
Lutzow.’ In his parting elegy, Bruce bids a tender, pa- 
thetic, and holy farewell to all he loves on earth, and 
sinks to his final rest, inourned, but not lamented; Kor- 
ner lies wounded on the cold ground at Asperne, and 
pours forth his last hymn to the God ef battles, with the 
same sublimity of genius which had marked his brief 
but bright career. They both fell in their youth, they 
both were devout christians. The path of the German 
hero blazed with a grander light, but the mild radiance 
of the Scottish poet comes over the heart like a dream 
of beauty. db. 
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LADY #+#***’s SOIREE. 
NO. III. 
Reported Conversations — with Colorings. 
By Bysander Boadstone. 
These Conversations may be depended upon as accurate. 
Our Reporter is enabled to prepare his sketches — so 
liberal is his salary—with great justice ; be- 
sides, Lady ***** favors their publica- 
_ tion. Our reporter is seated 
in a place like to Dionysius’ ear, 
where he can hear 
every thing. 
Our Lapy —her to whom we are indebted for our invitation and 
attentions, was full of spirit, and whether she conversed on 








by its pathos, the finest sympathies of the heart. All 





all. . We were interested much, in her remarks upon periodical 
publications, and her opinions were full of sound sense and very 
patriotic. She said that she could not believe that the public 
would long sustain English republications, It needed a very little 
time more to decide their fates. She wished — earnestly wished, that 
American publishers were obliged to pay for the works they print. 
She knew that there was much talent and genius falling into nought 
in the country, because there was so little high spirit abroad— so 
little determined opposition to re-publications which are sent forth 
for American patronage, to the detriment of American literature. 
She believed that as it was to be ruled by fashion — there would be 
some effect. Many people had set their faces against, and kept 
their purse-strings closed, against republications; and she was 
glad — very glad that it was the case, She knew that many would 
not permit English reprints to be circulated in their families; and 
hoped that it would be the rule of all to give them no favor. 

Mrs Robert T. Maydon and Mrs Washington I. Ranton were 
chatting with all the liveliness imaginable. The former was dressed 
in a light brown ‘ gros de Swiss.’ A broad lace cape was turned off 
of either shoulder, which was in fine keeping with her neatly 
crimped lace cap which fell over her forehead, a la Mary Queen of 
Scots. The latter was habited ina rich white satin frock, which 
was of the most exquisite make and finish. Her head-dress was 
the theme of conversation for half of the evening. It consisted of 
avery delicate peach blossom colored crape turban, ornamented 
with golden wheat and spun glass. 

‘My son is very industrious in his studies. He is peculiarly 
attentive I assure you to the mathematics, and is always enamored 
with poetry. He has been reading Percival’s Prometheus to me 
lately, and I have been exceedingly pleased with the production,’ 
said Mrs Maydon. ‘You find it very pleasant, I have no doubt, in 
hearing your son read, I think itis delightful to hear a good reader, 
engaged upon a good production. The time passes away pleasantly 
and with some profit,’ answered Mrs Ranton. 

Here, our conversationists were interrupted by the appearance of 
a gentleman, well-dressed and white-gloved, who bowed and 
scraped himself into the favor of the ladies, and who commenced 
talking. He is well known as Tiresome Calloffen. ‘ Ladies,’ said 
Tiresome, ‘ it is a delightful evening. Is it not? It is quite pleas- 
ant, after the labors of the day, to dismiss my school, and come to 
such a soiree as this. To be sure, some ignorant fellows will creep 
in here ; but some pretty respectable talents may be found. There 
are, however, more tares than wheat, I believe. For my part, I 
should like to have a company composed entirely of the literati. 
Then subjects of importance and interest could be considered and 
commented upon, and much useful knowledge could be circulated. 
Shouldn’t you like such parties, ladies?’ 


‘I think,’ said Mrs Maydon, ‘that it is quite useless to break up 
ail social relations, for the sake of disseminating knowledge among 
the literati. We shall, I suspect, never have any such parties 
unless there are more like yourself Mr Calloffen.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Mrs Ranton, ‘ a clever company of schoolmasters 
would suit you. ButI suppose there are many in the profession, 
who think they know everything when they know nothing.’ 

‘Oh Lhope you do not insinuate anything against the profession’ 
said Mr Callotfen, ‘ That would be hard.’ 

‘Yes Ido’ said Mrs Ranton, ‘1 think there are very many igno- 
rant pedagogues.’ 

‘ Well it may be,’ said Calloffen ‘ but I never have seen them.’ 

* It is because he has not looked on the glass,’ said Mrs Ranton 
to Mrs Maydon in an under tone, as Calloffen excused himself, and 
turned toward another part of the room. 


‘Oh what has that soft creature been talking about?’ said Miss 
Waynim, as she advanced gaily forward tothe ladies. ‘Is he not 
the greatest egolist you ever saw? Did you ever meet with sucha 
chaotic mass before? Ideclare he is the grandest specimen of the 
pedagogue genus that I ever beheld. 
keeping with his dress.’ 


His white gloves are in fine 


‘Do not talk of him’ said Mrs Ranton ‘ He is such a compound 
of stupidity and softness that he ought to be ejected from society. 
He has been turned out of two or three houses tor his offici..usness 
and frequent comings, and if he would take all the hints that are 
sent to his ears, he would not find his way into any dwelling. He 
has come here to-night without an invitation, I understand.’ 


‘I declare the stories told about himare really amusing; and then 
he pretends to be such an odd character. He affects oddity I 
believe ; and if he does not, he should be put at the Insane Retreat ; 
or have aguardian to superintend his affairs. It would be for his 
benefit,’ said Miss Waynim. 


Here it was discovered that the party was thinning out, and 
breaking up. The piano was silent, and pair after pair of married 
and single couples took their leave of ovk Lapy. Bachelor as we 
was, alone, we made our bow and retired. What a scene of confu- 
sion was there at the door! Bonnets, calashes, and cloaks flying — 
hats jammed up—overshoes kicked about, and timorous rivals 
with their hearts trembling like aspen leaves and awaiting, hat in 
hand, for the presence and arm of their lady. It was peculiarly 
amusing to see one poor fellow, who was standing on the tip-toe of 
expectation for the presence of Miss who had escaped his 
notice, and slipped out of the door with another gentleman. I veri- 
ly believe he waited there a half an hour, while I was looking for 
my hat which some one I suppose took by mistake, as I have not 
yet found it. It was marked L. L., and I would thank the holder of 








literary, scientific or fashionable subjects, was equally at home in 





it to return it to the Pearl Office. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN POETS. 
PERCIVAL. 


Percrvat is the most learned poet of America ; indeed, it may be 
doubted whether there can be found, in the world, a more learned 
man, whose poetical rank is as high. Of that vast number whose 
names are, and have been, before the public, no one will he held 
perhaps, in higher estimation by posterity, than this writer; and 
to whomsoever shall fall the task of recording this man’s character, 
there will on him rest a responsibility, such as has fallen, hitherto, 
upon no American biographer. 

Percival’s production’s are so numerous, that to mention his par- 
ticular character, as a poet, is almost impossible. One of his great 
characteristics is power. This is in and throughout all his works. 
His imagination is free, almost unbounded; and he seems to soar 
with enthusiasm amid the elements of poetry ; not totally heedless 
whither he goes, but hazarding too much, sometimes, by boldness. 
His descriptive verse is generally rich and delightful — always 
American where it is not too imaginative, and his perception of the 
beauties of nature is great—greater than that of any one of our 
poets who has gone before him, or who is contemporary with him. 

His sentimental poetry, though less evident in some pieces than 
in others, is often simple and dignified, though sometimes morose 
and solitary in its principle. 

We are unable to tell to what Percival’s poetry can be likened. 
Perhaps, though old, the best thing which can shadow out its char- 
acter, isariver one of whose sources is a brook, over which willows 
hang silently but which as we move downward and onward spreads 
out into a stream of brightness and beauty, till at last it empties 
itself into the ocean. 

PIERPONT. 


Tuis writer we do not place among the chief poets of America, 
because he is what we call a true poet, but because he is a better 
poet of his order, than any one who can be found in this country. 
We mean the couplet-writers, or those followers of the school of 
Pope, whose writings are, generally, sensible prose pieces dressed 
up in rhyme. 

Pierpont does not belong to this school entirely. He has some 
better qualities than most of its writers. He is concise in his 
poems, and has considerable strength; and merits, as he receives, 
the commendation of the public. 

It is, however, owing to his occasional pieces that he is popular. 
He has written the best specimens of odes, that have appeared in 
America. These will stand in comparison by the side of the com- 
positions of the best ode-writers of England. 

He is American in spirit. His odes are so also; and no person 
who can read his verses willdeny to him praise for the correctness 
of his style, and for the spirit which breathes and burns through 
his writings. 

‘The Airs of Palestine,’ is the poem by which he first distin- 
guished himself. This isa pretty production, and falls upon us 
like a strain of music when twilight is gathering her shades ; — we 
have read it often with great pleasure, and hope always to have it 
by us through the summer evenings, to cheer us at our open win- 
dow. 


PIKE. 


WE may be excused some time or other, if not now, for introdu- 
cing a name which in all probability has been, like the writings of 
this author, but very little circulated. 

Pike has a poetical mind of lofty order—his writings are free 
out-pourings of a glowing imagination, and the fault with him is, he 
does not labor any in revising his productions. 

That readers may judge for themselves —for we do not wish 
thus early, to make many remarks—we give an article of his, 
which has been seen but by avery few persons—and which will 
be read with much interest. 


TO SPRING, 


O rHov delicious Spring ! 
Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers, 
Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing, 
From odorous beds of light-infolded flowers, 
And from enmassed bowers, 
That over grassy walks their greenness fling, 
Come, gentle Spring! 


Thou lover of young wind, 
That cometh from the invisible upper sea 
Beneath the sky, which clouds, in white foam, bind; 
And settling in the trees deliciously 
Makes young leaves dance with glee, 
Even in the teeth of that old sober hind, 
Winter unkind; 


Come to us— for thou art 
Like the fine love of children, gentle Spring! 
Touching the sacred feelings of the heart, 
Or like a virgin’s pleasant welcoming ; 
And thou dost ever bring 
A tide of gentle but resistless art 


Red Autumn from the south 
Contends with thee —alas! what-‘may he show? 
What is his purple-stained and rosy mouth, 
And browned cheeks, to thy soft feet of snow, 
And timid, pleasant glow — 
Giving earth-piercing flowers their primal growth, 
And greenest youth ? 


Gray Summer conquers thee — 
And yet he has no beauty such as thine: 
What is his ever-streaming, fiery sea, 
To the pure glory that with thee doth shine ? 
Thou season most divine, 
What may his dull and lifeless minstrelsy 
Compare with thee? 


Come, sit upon the hills, 
And bid the waking streams leap down their side, 
And green the vales with their slight-sounding rills ; 
And when the stars upon the sky shall glide, 
And crescent Dian ride, 
I too will breathe of thy delicious thrills, 
On grassy hills. 


Alas! bright Spring — not long 
Shall I enjoy thy pleasant influence ; 
For thou shalt die the Summer heat among, 
Sublimed to vapor in his fire intense ; 
And gone forever hence, 
Exist no more — no more to earth belong, 
Except in song. 


So I who sing shall die. 
Worn unto death perchance by care and sorrow ; 
And, fainting thus with an unconscious sigh, 
Bid unto this poor body a good morrow, 
Which now sometime I borrow, 
And breathe of joyance keener and more high, 
Ceasing to sigh ! 


SPRAGUE. 


WE suppose that there are many who esteem this writer one of 
the best bards in the American band of verse-makers; and fearing 
that we shall not be understood in our remarks—as we are not 
likely to be, where taste is not very discriminate — we will remark, 
that Sprague is our favorite; or, in other words, that we like his 
writings. But, we do not like them as real, genuine, untrammelled 
poetry! Poetry ‘is a graduated thing ;’ and we always judge it by 
comparison, believing that 
there is writ 

Gradation, in its hidden characters. 
As there are between the highest archangel and the lowest mind, 
different orders of intellect, so the World of poetry has her minis- 
ters for their various offices, each differing in capacity. 
We do not think that Sprague is on the lowest round of the 
‘ Spirit’s ladder ;’ on the contrary, we believe that he is not far 
below mid-way, and at a height where he need not blush to stand. 
In warm and vivid fancy Sprague is wanting, yet his works are 
generally well polished and beautiful specimens of art— the crea- 
tions of refined taste ;— not covered with varnish-polish which is 
sometimes given to beautiful minerals, but made valuable by the 
more elaborated and permanent polish, which it requires great 
pains and labor to gain. 
His poetry is for the city and for the parlor, not intended for the 
soul which is heedful of scenery, or in contemplation of its own 
mystery. It resembles a delicate piece of statuary, seeming to 
have life; but, on inspection, proving to be the work of a cultivated 
taste and of great art. 

Yet what we have just now said, will not apply to all of his com- 
positions. There are works, and many passages, of striking poetry, 
of soothing philosophy, and of finely wrought musical language 
which the most ardent student of poetry would not lose anything, by 


and as scrupulously scanned as Sprague’s ;— it would save many a 
man of genius much severe criticism, and would render him far 
more agreeable to general readers. 


WHITTIER. 


Tuts author’s writings, by all lovers of poetry, we believe are 
much admired and applauded. With the emotions and passions of 
the mind, he seems to be engaged, for the most part—and seeks 
not for wild conceits, ‘ beautiful, when detected.’ His versification 
is vigorous excessively, and his conceptions are animated, and 
graphic, and full of deep interest. He does not strive to obtain 
words of beauty and ornament, but transcribes his feelings, or the 
pictures of his imagination in correct and fresh language. 

His eye is open on nature and her forms; and the whole broad 
scene, which he may be creating, rises before him peculiarly defi- 
nite — not distant and dim, but near to his organ of vision —each 
portion bright and full, even to truth, as if drawn up by the power 
of atelescope. 

There is a tendency in this accomplished writer, we perceive, to 
picture out, after the manner of Crabbe, some of the darker 
feelings of the human heart. The sunlight of his genius does not 
always silver over, and shoot through the cloud, in his mental 
vision, lighting it up into pleasing brightness; but leaves some 
parts of it dark and shaded, so that the scene which is rising, 
becomes deeply shadowed and loaded with a heaviness, which casts 
a glooom on the gazing soul. We trust gthat this tendency will be 








Upon the heart. 


striving to acquire. We wish that all poetry were as well finished, |" 





checked, as much as possible ; or, at the least, that this poet will 


not hazard such picturings, for the sake of displaying a power, 
which he, doubtless, possesses. 

It is to Whittier, in our opinion, that the American public ought 
to look for a long and elaborate poem, which may redeem the poet- 
ical profligacy of our poets; and we trust that he will be induced to 
commence one, for we believe that there is no one —and we 
except not the poets of high name aimong us— who would succeed 
so well. 


WILLIS. 


Wits has had much to encounter, since he commenced as 4 
public writer — and among other things, as much of malignity as 
one could be reasonably supposed to be able to endure. When he 
first came out as a writer, he received much praise; and though 
he has had his little ‘ dalliances,’ yet we think, that it is not our 
business, or that of the public, to meddle with his notions, and, 
least of anything, to enter his toilet-room, and give him advice on 
the tie of his cravat, and such other matters. 

Willis is evidently a careful writer. His pieces are faultless in 
versification ; and they exhibit a close communion with the old 
masters, who appear to have mellowed his taste to an excessive 
degree of refinement. For nice and delicate descriptions — for 
giving the expressions of those feelings which are hardly to be 
described, and for giving the philosophy of what he describes, he 
is unrivalled. 

His style is rather peculiar. He has, sometimes, too much of the 
glitter and show of verse ; yet much that he has written is perfect 
in its kind, and is more chaste and correct than the poetry of most 
of those, in whose school he is ranked. 

There is an intellectual character about his works, which wil! 
ever render him a beloved poet; and, however he may write, be it 
better or worse, he will still be respected for what he has executed, 
and his genius will be extolled, in a degree, for what it was able to 
accomplish. 

The poetry of Willis is always pleasant reading; but there is so 
much of it, and it has so many characteristics that it is hard to ex- 
press its quality by any figure — it is a combination of lilies, pearls, 
diamonds, and fire. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


JouRNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN Scot.anp, and Tour through England, 

France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, with a Memoir of the 
author and extracts from his Religious Papers. Compiled from 

the manuscript of the late Henry B. McLellan. By I. McLellan, 

Jr., Boston: Allen & Ticknor, 1834. 

It is a melancholy reflection that the beloved and intellectual are 

doomed to waste away with disease, and die in the spring-time of 

their existence, when the heart is full of hope, and the soul is 

anticipating high enjoyment from the scenes of the future. It 

seems but yesterday since we sported with him whose Journal and 

memoir announce that Death has performed the errand which he 

is destined to perform toall. We knew the author of this Journal, 

in our earlier days. We knew him well—he was our companion, 

and as memory looks through the dim distance of years past, it 

brings our acquaintance up before us in a gentle light and our 

sweet companionship is again revealed—coming upon us with 

a revived freshness. There was a peculiarity of thoughtfulness in 

the character of young McLellan, when a boy, that distinguished 

him from his playmates. His character was marked for steadfast- 
ness and consideration. He was not credulous as boys generally 
are, but received what he heard with doubt, not assenting to any 
thing, until he had pondered the subjectin his own mind. He had 
a quiet, unobtrusive disposition which made every one who was 
acquainted with him, admire his company. But we must notice the 
volume, and must do it briefly. The memoir is written in a good 
style andis rendered extremely interesting. It will be read with 
interest not merely by the friends of the deceased; but by the 
public generally. The Journal is very interesting and, to some, 
will be more so, perhaps, than the memoir. It is much superior, so 
far as it goes, to the late lady-like work of Mrs Willard, and we hes- 
itate not to recommend it as a valuable and pleasant book. It may 
be found at the bookstores in this city. 


Masor Downine’s Lerrifks To Dwicut. — The letters of Major 
Jack Downing are published by the enterprising Messrs Harpers, 
in a neat volume, embellished with some of the most fantastical 
plates, in which the Major figures conspicuously. The Major is 
certainly one of the most renowned authors of the age, and yet till 
now he has never had a book printed! We are ‘right glad’ that 
an officer of the American militia — the bulwark of our liberties !! — 
has written a book which surpasses the works of officers in His 
British Majesty’s service. Too long has the public been impesed 
upon by the two volumes duodecimo, of transatlantic subalterns, 
captains and lieutenants — and it is quite a relief and quite encour- 
aging that an American work should be so popular, when the 
subjects treated are not runaway boarding school misses, and 
whiskered trumpeters, but statesmen and their measures; laws, 
and government practices and precepts. The strangeness of the 
matter is that the latter subjects are treated with ten times the 
drollery and humor of the former ones; and attract, so far as we 
can learn, three thousand more readers. 











fo Coreesponsents, 


Incidents in a Journey, No. III, containing the beautiful and inter- 
esting story of Eliza Wickliff in the next number. 

Portius’ article will hardly do for publication. It pleases; and 
we shall lay it aside to console us in our dark moments. 





The article by H. is not finished. 
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Original Miscellany. 


Tua following is a translation from the ancient Greek, and though I 
approve not of the argument, yet its insertion in the Pearl—to- 
gether with the imitation which I hastily penned — may afford 
pleasure to some of your subscribers. 

Yours, &c, LysaNnvER LOADSTONE. 
REASONS FOR DRINKING. 
Tue black earth, often drinks, you know, 
And all the pretty streams below, 
The seas, too, drink from little streams, 
The sun from seas with his bright beams; 
The moon drinks light from off the sun, 
And all things drink we look upon, 
Then, friends, why should you thus contend, 
Because I wish to be their friend? 





IMITATION. 
REASONS FOR KISSING. 


The breezes kiss the fragrant flowers, 
The flowers kiss the fragrant wind ; 

The vines they kiss the loveliest bowere, 
And bowers kiss the vines which bind. 


The mountains kiss the silver sky, 
Clouds of silver kiss the mounts; 

The fountains kiss the waters nigh, 
Waters kiss the lovely founts. 


If Sara’s lip I dare to kiss, 
Lovely Sara dares kiss mine}; 

Is there no reason, friends, for this, 
When for kisses all things pine ? 





Way is acertain Journal in New York City like India Rubber? — 
Because it isa gum. 


Tue WitLow anp THE Stream. A willow hung with 
its silver tassel-like leaves, over a beautiful stream that 
mirrored it with accuracy and distinctness. ‘Ho! ho!’ 
said the stream one morning, ‘you need not throw your 
tassels in my face — there is no demand for them, I can 
assure you.’ ‘ You need not be alarmed,’ said the wil- 
low, ‘ you must bear them now} but by arid bye I shall 
have none to annoy you with.” ‘I wish you had not 
now,’ said the stream, ‘I detest your practices.’ ‘I do 
not complain,’ said the willow, ‘ when your face is ruffled 
so that I cannot see myself. I acknowledge and rever- 
ance the wind-god, whose power both plucks the tassels 
from my arms and wrinkles your face, and I am willing 
to have my pleasure taken from me when it does not ap- 
pear to be done by you, but by the powerful wind-god.’ 
The stream aware that it was not the willow’s fault, but 
that the inconvenience was caused by a power whom 
they both obeyed, murmured no more. 

Man is too apt to blame his neighbor for doing that 
which is the work of a superior existence, and by whose 
power he himself is controlled, but he will not always, 
like the stream cease to murmur and complain — he feels 
wiser than the Power which sustains and protects his life. 





How richly delicious are the sounds of human voices 
when they come from those whom we love. With what 
attentiveness does the spirit spring to attend to their ac- 
cents! How like the teachings of a god do the senti- 
ments conveyed go down into the soul—liké strains of 
fine music, lingering there like loved companions. I 
would give more for one hour of conversation than fora 





Superior talents are often accompanied with superior 
indolence. The productions of such writers as Shaks- 
peare and Dryden, while they abound with passages of 
uncommon sublimity and excellence, are equally marked 
by carelessness and glaring inaccuracies. The genius 
of such writers resembles the course of a mountain tor- 
rent, now dashing over a precipice, and sparkling in the 
glorious light of heaven, and anon reposing in still and 
stagnant pools. 





An advocate thus commenced his first plea: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, we are to stand alone against strong opinions — not argu- 
ments. We are to meet the Goliah and giant of law and authority, 
it may be, with contemptible pebbles and feeble arguments; but 
may our client’s innocence give us the power, as it was given to 
David of old, to strike with one of these pebbles and overthrow our 
adversary. 


TO A PAIR OF INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
Ricut pleasant are ye ever, out of doors! 
Thrice pleasant, when the snows and rains descend, 
When boots are holey — open at one end! 
But to the fair, alas! ye are but bores ! 
‘Comfort!’ say they, ‘Oh la! it willnot do— 
Comfort is vulgar — quite unfashionable, 
And we wont have it, though we may be able, 
We'd rather wear a small tight leather shoe !’ 
Oh, ye sole comforters! what may be your fate, 
My understanding is too weak to tell; 
But gentle treatment ye shall say, befell 
Ye, when in after times ye meditate, 
Ye shall be honored — ay! take my word upon it, 
And feel yourselves immortalized in this sonnet? 
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month, of what is commonly called, pleasure, 
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